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CONCEPTUAL COMPLETENESS AND ABSTRACT 

TRUTH. 

I WISH in this paper to oppose the view which finds its expres- 
sion in the oft-repeated assertion that there is no truth ex- 
cept in the light of the whole. That assertion is, of course, not 
intended by those who make it to signify the bare tautology 
that complete truth must be complete in its scope. It is a state- 
ment of the relation of the discriminable ' parts ' or ' aspects ' of 
truth to truth in its qualitative or intrihsic wholeness. Truth, it 
declares, is never a mere aggregate, but a completely coherent 
system. Since this is so, every part or phase of truth must hold 
its distinctive meaning in terms of the ' system ' meaning. But 
as the ' system ' meaning is the meaning of the complexity 
taken as organized whole, it follows that no factor whatever may 
lay claim to final validity except it exhibit, in its special way, the 
systematic whole. 

This view has become especially familiar in its application to 
the logic of categories ; and it is in that regard, more particu- 
larly, that I wish to discuss it. No category, the view holds, has 
its real meaning, explicit and guaranteed, until it shows forth in 
itself the whole system of categorical meanings. This ' system,' 
however, being itself an individual meaning, is a category ; and 
since it is final and organizer of all lesser concepts, it is the cate- 
gory of categories. The logical conclusion then follows that no 
conceptual meaning may be guaranteed as finally true except in 
the light of the all-organizing category of categories. Hence the 
essential task of philosophy becomes at once the search for the 
category which alone can give final validation. 

There can be no doubt that the assertion of the systematic 
nature of conceptual knowledge is one that is profoundly justified 
in fact, and that the philosophers who have been most active in 
making it and in following its principle in their logical investiga- 
tions have rendered an invaluable service. The question, how- 
ever, arises whether the specific corollary above mentioned as to 
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the relation of the ' parts ' of truth to the completely systematic 
truth is one that has been correctly drawn. The epistemological 
difficulties which that corollary involves are easily seen to be of a 
serious nature. Granting that there can be no guarantee of final 
validity for any concept in the absence of explicit knowledge of 
the all-organizing category, we find ourselves in the following 
dilemma : If we admit that we are in possession of any least fac- 
tor of conceptual certainty, we must at once confess to the ex- 
plicit possession of the completely systematic category ; if, on the 
other hand, we maintain that our logical endeavor is just the 
search for this category, and, therefore, that we have it not yet in 
explicit knowledge, we must admit that there is, in the whole 
realm of our thought life, no least factor of certainty. In other 
words, we must either admit complete assurance, — for the knowl- 
edge of the final category must give validation to all concepts, — 
or complete tentativeness. In the first case, logic is already a 
perfected science ; in the second case, logic has not even the 
guarantee that its principle of search is true. 

It is obvious, of course, that the upholders of the view which 
this paper will oppose would refuse to be impaled on either horn 
of this dilemma. Historically, they maintain both that logic has 
a search. to make, and that it has assurance of the truth of its 
principle of search. I take it that in holding these two positions, 
which, on the strict ground of their theory, are mutually contra- 
dictory, they have builded better than they have known. But it 
should be clear that, for them, the procedure is self-contradictory, 
that the assertion of any real assurance while the final category 
is still to seek is exactly the assertion that there may be finally 
guaranteed truth which does not get its validation in the light of 
the systematic whole. 

I have no wish here, however, to trace to their psychological 
sources in particular thinkers the contradictions of this theory, 
but am rather concerned with the merits of the question regarded 
independently. The critical task, then, which the present paper 
sets for itself is the examination of the logical significance of an 
all-organizing or systematic category, an enwholing principle, the 
knowledge of which is declared to be requisite to a perfect in- 
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sight into all relative or partial meanings. At the outset, I shall 
accept it as a truth that the chief aim of philosophy is to find 
such a category. But I shall doubt, first, whether the condi- 
tions necessary to the knowledge of it are such as to be explic- 
itly realized in our present conscious life. Yet having thus 
doubted the possibility of attaining the supposedly all-validating 
category, I shall question whether this closes the case against 
certainty. And the conclusion of the paper will be a plea for the 
legitimacy of abstract or partial truth. 

i. First, then, as to the possibility of attaining the systematic 
category. It would not be difficult to show that the effort even 
to find a correct logical method of search involves us in dilemmas 
from which we may escape only by recognizing the assured 
validity of abstract thought. But I wish to pass over these and 
other difficulties and to base my doubt upon a single considera- 
tion, namely, the synthetic relation in which our categories stand 
to each other, and the consequent synthetic manner of our con- 
ceptual corrections. 

There is in philosophy so great a need to find an ultimate con- 
ceptual unity, that it is not surprising that the most striking in- 
stance of irreducible differences should be largely overlooked or 
disregarded. The realm of categories presents such differences. 
In their sheerest meanings, the categories are an ultimate multi- 
plicity of meanings not further analyzable or reducible to unity : 
they are never contained in each other, but they are unique, 
primitive irresolvables, the ' atoms,' so to speak, of our conscious 
life. Sheer qualityhood, for example, is uniquely itself and 
partakes in nowise of sheer quantityhood or substancehood. 
Aristotle expressed this irresolvability of conceptual meanings 
by saying that the world simply fell apart into the various cate- 
gories. Throughout the whole history of the treatment of cate- 
gories, this impossibility of reducing sheer differences to a final 
oneness has constantly given great concern, for a world of mean- 
ings thus atomically discrete seems to go counter to our ideal of 
rational order. Hence the great efforts of the Fichte-Schelling- 
Hegel group to prove system by exhibiting the ' development ' 
of categories out of each other. But when we examine the most 
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serious of these attempts, we find that, in its ' developing ' of cate- 
gories, it has really not overcome the sheer uniquenesses, the 
atomic disjunctions, but has only brought to light a peculiar fact 
in our conscious grasp of categories and in the relation of these 
to each other. The important contribution of Hegel was the 
showing that if any of our recognized particular categories were 
used as though they were final meanings, that is, as predicates 
adequate to reality in its most fundamental sense, they would 
inevitably prove their insufficiency by a complete reversal of 
themselves, which complete reversal would bring to light another 
and supplementing category. By the constant repetition of this 
act, Hegel succeeded in forcing the categories to ' call up ' their 
essential supplemented. The psychological fact and the fact of 
categorical relationship here discovered are of immense signifi- 
cance ; but it should be noted that they bring us no nearer to a real 
unifying of categorical meanings, in the sense of resolving their 
primitive uniqueness away. For when category A, predicated 
with absoluteness, calls forth category B, it does not justify us 
in saying that B is now proved to have been all the while 
analytically contained in A. On the contrary, Hegel would say 
that the truth is not that B is contained in A, nor A in B, but 
that both are now shown to be factors or ' moments ' in a syn- 
thetic category, C. But this sublating in C in nowise overcomes 
the discrete uniqueness of the meanings A and B, nor even of the 
sublating C as C, as against the A as A, and the B as B. In the 
two ' moments ' of C, and in (Tas synthetic concept, we have three 
distinct and irresolvable meanings. The dialectic merely shows 
the relations of these meanings ; it does not in any wise ' merge ' 
them. The fact is simply that A, when it was applied beyond 
its possibilities, ' called for help,' and its supplementation appeared. 
This is the mode of procedure throughout the whole dialectic of 
the categories. When Being, for example, is thought, we do 
not analytically find Nothing to be part of the meaning Being. 
Rather, when Being is thought as solely and absolutely Being, 
the falsity of this is shown in the fact that the very thinking of 
Being essentially carries with it the thinking of Nothing. But 
although Nothing is carried along with. Being and Nothing are 
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still and ever distinct meanings. The one is not developed out 
of the other, but necessarily accompanies it. The fact is, that in 
thinking Being, we are really thinking a larger, complex idea ; 
it is the latter which is in a sense analytic with respect to its con- 
tents ; these with reference to each other are still, and, so far as 
we know, ever uniquely distinct. But even the synthetic con- 
cept as synthetic is, as we have already shown, a third unique- 
ness of meaning. Hegel's dark saying that Being is Nothing 
means, not that the meaning Being is the meaning Nothing, but 
that, if we refuse to think Nothing as ever present with the think- 
ing of Being, so that they are synthetically conjoined, our result 
is a mere blank, a sheer Nothing. But their .yy;z-thetic conjunc- 
tion at once contradicts the notion of any complete conceptual 
identity or analytic relationship. So likewise we do not find 
the category Quantity in Quality, but the persistent thinking 
of Quality, as though there were nothing but Quality, inevitably 
calls forth the explicit thinking of Quantity. Again, the Notion is 
not in Quality as Quality, nor in Quantity as Quantity, etc., but 
is called forth into explicitness as soon as we attempt to think 
these categories as final. 1 

So much for the synthetic relation of the categories to each 
other. We pass now to the question as to the manner in which 
we correct our categorical knowledge, that is, pass from an inad- 
equate to a more complete category. Let us suppose A to be 
an inadequate category which for the time being is held as ade- 
quate. In the light of the relation just described, we know that 
the supplementing category, B, which is not yet in conscious- 
ness, is not to be found by any analysis of A, as though we 

1 1 am aware that the above description of categorical relationship will appear 
crudely external to one who has been accustomed to emphasize the phase of trans- 
formation present in all of Hegel's dialectical advance. For such a one, the cate- 
gories will seem rather to flow into each other than to retain their independence of 
unique meanings. It is true that Hegel lays greatest stress upon this passing of each 
category out of its abstractness into its concrete sublation, just because this is the 
essential condition of advance from category to category. But it should be remem- 
bered that it was likewise Hegel's aim to show that ' sublation ' is never an anni- 
hilation or a complete transformation of meaning, but only a correction of partialness 
when partialness is taken as final. Such an aim, evidently, is quite consistent with 
the view that there is some meaning present in each category which is its own, and 
which holds fast through all dialectical mutations. 
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might peel off the outer shell of A and find B within. Rather 
does B stand as intrinsic companion of A, blood-brother, indeed, 
and so with family identity, yet with a uniqueness of independ- 
ence as real as that possessed by A. If we think A hard enough 
and under certain compelling conditions, B will be called forth 
into explicitness and seen to be its essential companion. And 
hereafter A will never go forth except with B. 

Now this process of ' calling forth ' correcting categories is 
involved in two grave difficulties. In the first place, it is, for us 
empirical thinkers, a psychological event in the time series. The 
eternal logicians that we are, to be sure, see all meanings time- 
lessly, intrinsically; but the empirical logicians that we also are 
must pass through a series of corrections, so that for the latter the 
dialectic of categories involves the temporal and the non-intrinsic. 
The history of philosophic thought, as Plegel himself delighted to 
show, exhibits just such a series of corrections. But to pass 
through a series means that we are successively at stages where, 
for a time, we deem ourselves to have finality of meaning, only 
to find ourselves presently forced on to a further stage. The 
conviction of finality, therefore, is quite consistent with unfinality 
of meaning. 

In the second place, this ' calling forth ' of a correcting cate- 
gory, which seems an easily attainable result when we are deal- 
ing with the obviously inadequate categories, such as quality and 
quantity, is effected with greater and greater difficulty as our 
categories become more adequate expressions of the truth. For 
let us suppose that we have reached what we judge to be our 
final, completest category. Wherein, for us, lies the mark of its 
finality ? Exactly in the fact that, embracive of all other mean- 
ings, it does not itself, think it as hard as we will, call forth any 
supplementation of itself. This is precisely Hegel's justification 
of the final category. But is the justification sufficient? To 
say that, because the category has not called forth a supplement- 
ing concept, it will not, is a sheer non sequitur. To be sure, it 
may be urged in support of finality, that we have thought as 
hard as we can and have been unable to discover inadequacy ; 
but that is exactly the argument which every error, not aware of 
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itself as error, makes. The Hegelian test of conceptual self- 
justification yields never an absolute but only a relative certainty. 
When we have applied the test, we are sure that our result is the 
most final for us as empirical thinkers, — that is, up to the limit 
of our present explicit conceptual insight ; but we may not be 
assured that it is realiter the final. What is most significant, too, 
is the fact that the more adequate the category, the less easily 
will its inadequacy manifest itself. The Pythagorean shortcoming 
is very much easier to discover and correct than any possible 
error that may lurk in the subtle Hegelian Idee. Thus we have 
the curious paradox that, as we advance in knowledge of our 
organizing concepts, we become more assured of the finality of 
our meanings in the very face of the fact that, with the increasing 
subtlety and complexity of our concepts, we are ever more liable 
to error. 

In brief, an imperfect intelligence such as ours, which becomes 
explicitly conscious of its categories by a process of successive 
corrections, may at any stage quite easily regard as its most 
adequate what is in no wise so realiter. If we refuse to allow 
this, it can only be upon a monstrous psychological assumption, 
which, denying that our corrections are successively made, main- 
tains our continuous, explicit possession of the complete system 
of categories. On such an assumption, it is difficult to see how 
any real errors in conceptual thought could ever have been 
committed. 

If the objection is now urged, on Hegelian grounds, that com- 
pleteness of conceptual meaning is self-justifying, we must answer 
that, while this is a perfectly true formal statement of the test of 
finality, the actual realization of this formal test presupposes two 
conditions that will perhaps not so easily be allowed. First, if 
we are to be sure that the category has justified its completeness 
of interpretative function, we must be certain that we have applied 
its meaning in all actually possible ways ; for if we have not, there 
may still be a mode of entertaining it which will call forth a cor- 
recting category. But second, in each application which we 
make of the concept, our insight into its successful fulfillment of 
meaning must be entire. The first condition requires a concep- 
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tual consciousness that is, in its explicitness, complete ; the second 
presupposes, in the very act of judging success, the explicit 
presence of that final category in terms of which alone absolute 
as against relative success may be estimated. The first is obvi- 
ously untrue ; the second is a bare petitio. 

In the light of these considerations, the epistemological problem 
of certainty is seen to be involved in almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. If we trust to discovering our final category by a hit or 
miss absence of method, the probabilities are as much against as 
for success. If, on the contrary, we make use of a careful method, 
the very conditions of categorical relationship are such that what 
seems final to us may in reality not be final ; and the only test 
that can in fact be conclusive is the very category which we are 
seeking. Hence we would seem to have sheer inconclusiveness 
until this category is explicitly found. 

As was indicated at the beginning of the paper, this result does 
not, however, necessarily close the case against certainty. The 
question remains, whether, granting the reality of a final, all- 
organizing category, we are right in concluding therefrom that 
we may have no guaranteed knowledge except upon the valida- 
tion of that category. 

2. To proceed, then, to an examination of the logical function 
of an ' all-organizing ' category. If to be all-organizing means 
to transfuse completely the factors organized, we must admit that 
such manner of organization is, in our experience, nowhere in 
evidence. When, for example, an officer organizes a military 
company, the possibility of his act depends upon the prior reality 
of the men organized. To be sure, when they are organized in 
a company, they become for the first time ' soldiers ' ; that is, 
the special meaning 'soldier' depends upon some such act or 
form of organization. But while it is true that only the organiz- 
ing can make real this particular meaning, it is also obviously 
true that it does not transform completely all prior existing 
meanings. The soldier is still a man, a citizen, and so forth. 
While the organization has brought a certain new meaning into 
realization and changed others, the whole possibility of its so 
doing has depended upon the reality of meanings that are inde- 
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pendent of this special mode of organization and that maintain 
their identity in the face of it. 

Our precise question now is, whether this that we find true of 
all experienced ' organizings ' is likewise true in the realm of pure 
conception. Whatever else its nature may be, our completely 
organizing category must at least be a complex unity. This 
much may be premised without discussion, since our opponents 
are advocates of ' system.' Being such a unity of complexity, 
its meaning may be regarded from two different points of view. 
It may be held, first, that the essentially organizing function is 
found in the unity, in which case the ' factors ' unified have a kind 
of independence of the principle of their unification ; or second, 
this may be denied, and it may be held, on the contrary, that the 
organization is found in the very unity of unity and complexity, 
in the indisseverable conjunction of the two phases. It is the 
latter view, obviously, which will offer difficulties, if we attempt 
to speak of meanings logically independent of and prior to the 
organizing category ; for it will contend that the organization is 
just the unity in complexity or, to use the accustomed phrases, 
the universality in particularity ; that to dissever the unity and 
speak of the factors organized in unity as logically independent 
is just to abolish the reality both of the unity and the supposed 
'factors.' This view will repeat Goethe's " Fehlt leider nur das 
geistige Band" ; and it will recall the Aristotelian example, a 
hand cut from the body is no hand, claiming that a factor dis- 
joined from the unity which permeates and enwholes is a mean- 
ingless fragment, nay, in reality, a non-existent ; that the par- 
ticular, in whatever seeming isolation, holds inevitably its essential 
universality. 

While much of the foregoing argument is true, we must ob- 
ject to a certain subtle confusion in its application to our present 
problem. We may readily enough admit that the particular is 
intrinsically a universal. But it should be noted that in our 
present problem concerning conceptual completeness or finality, 
where we are asking whether there are concepts which have, in 
their abstractness, an independent meaning, we are not concerned 
with the relation of universal to particular, but rather with that 
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of a universal to universals. In so far as, in logic, we treat the 
final category, and indeed any category, as a purely conceptual 
unity of complexity, the complexity as well as the unity is of the 
form of universality. Hence our final concept must be regarded 
as a one universal involving many universals. 

Therefore, the whole question is widely different from the his- 
toric problem as to the relation of universal to particular. It is 
the confusion of the two problems and the resulting ignoratio 
that have caused such great difficulty in the settlement of our 
question. 

We come, then, more exactly to the problem at issue : Granted 
that the final category is a universal of universals, may we con- 
ceive the many universals as, in a real sense, logically indepen- 
dent of the one universal ? Here at once the old objection reap- 
pears : the relative universals, it is urged, have their meaning 
only in terms of the one universal ; in fact, we erroneously speak 
of 'one universal and many'; our phrasing should rather be, 
' one universal in many.' But since this objection, based, as it 
tacitly is, upon the universal-in-particular relation, simply mis- 
takes the issue at the outset, we proceed to examine indepen- 
dently the logical possibility of real absoluteness in the ' many ' 
meanings taken in abstraction from the ' one.' 

We should note at the outset that the relation between uni- 
versal and particular in the logical singular and that between 
universal and universal in a conceptual complexity are impor- 
tantly different in kind. This may be seen from a simple con- 
sideration. A particular measure, say, is not possible except it 
presupposes in itself the reality of the universal or concept mea- 
sure. But measure itself is a complex concept involving both 
quality and quantity. Now it is obvious that the relation of the 
concept measure to its particularization is a greatly different one 
from the relation of that concept to one of its conceptual 
elements. The particular is in no wise part of the universal ; 
hence the universal is not ' made up ' of particulars. The 
latter are not the ' matter ' out of which the universals 
are ' formed ' ; rather is it true that their very significance 
is just their universality. And so one is right in contend- 
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ing that particulars have no real logical independence of univer- 
sal. On the other hand, we actually do find that concepts may 
be distinguished into conceptual parts. It is true that no con- 
cept is a mere sum of its parts ; but, on the other hand, no con- 
cept is a pure or sheer absence of parts. Every concept, in brief, 
exhibits a unification of parts} Here each phase is equally 
necessary : without unification, the parts or ' moments ' would 
form no single concept ; without parts to unify, no concept 
would be formed. 

Are we to say, now, that the conceptual parts have all their 
meaning only in terms of their unification ? If this is true, then 
the greater portion, perhaps all, of our conceptual activity is 
flagrantly in error. We hold quality, for example, as a perfectly 
definite meaning without any explicit reference to quantity 
(although quantity is, of course, necessarily implicit in the mean- 
ing of quality) : we speak, for example, of the quality of a feel- 
ing or a thought and intend no quantitative reference. But now 
appears measure as the synthesis of quality and quantity. In 
strictness, then, quality should have its real meaning in measure ; 
and we should disallow any use of it independently of measure. 
But such independent use is constantly in evidence. So, like- 
wise, we regard quantity without explicit reference to cause. 
But the latter is a complex category which holds the meaning 
quantity in organized unity ; hence, again, in strictness, the 
meaning of cause should always be explicitly present (it is, of 
course, implicitly) where quantity is legitimately held. Yet it is 
obvious that, if we insisted upon this, our purely quantitative 
science of numeration, for example, would have, as an abstraction, 
to be regarded false. To be corrected, then, it would have to 
include its synthesizing category, and so would have to be made 
over into a science of cause. But further, since cause itself is a 
' moment ' in more complex categories, our number science, to be 
made true, would of necessity have to become nothing short of 
the most finally concrete science. In this view, then, all our 
abstract modes of investigation would go by the board. Shall 
we say, then, that any element of a complex concept may not 

1 Herein lies the significance of Hegel's dialectic proof that no concept, how- 
ever simple, is a sheer absence of inner distinctions, or ' moments.' 
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be thought independently of its synthetic category, or shall we 
agree that this synthesis is itself possible only in terms of the 
logical independence and priority of the ' moments ' ? 

To bring the point to directest issue, let us suppose such con- 
ceptual independence denied outright. It will follow in that case 
that every meaning that is part of a complex meaning must never 
be thought by itself, apart from its conceptual synthesis, but 
only in its complex-wholeness , upon pain of false thinking if it is 
regarded in independence. But to think a concept only in its 
complex-wholeness means that we must not distinguish one of 
its conceptual elements from another, since in the act of distin- 
guishing we must think a ' this ' and a ' that.' Such thinking, 
however, is possible only in so far as we are able to recognize 
that the ' this ' as ' this ' is not the ' that ' as ' that.' But such 
holdings apart and negations can have no meaning from the 
point of view of sheer complex-wholeness ; for the meaning of 
the final whole as whole is always intrinsically one and unchang- 
ing, and allows for itself no mutual exclusions. Hence the pos- 
sibility of distinction presupposes the possibility of points of view 
that are partial ; but from this it follows at once that the validity 
of distinction presupposes the validity of meanings that are taken 
otherwise than in their total organization or complex-wholeness. 
Hence, if such partial meanings are declared invalid, valid dis- 
tinction is likewise repudiated. But, with no possibility of real 
distinction, complex-wholeness simply reduces to a sheer in- 
distinguishability. Such indistinguishability, however, may be 
accepted without further argument as a pure absurdity. Hence, 
to recover our complex-wholeness, we must replace the factor 
whose removal caused the absurdity, viz., the factor of inner con- 
ceptual distinction. With this present, however, we cannot help 
but think other than complex-wholeness ; we must think of the 
distinguishable parts as each singly and separately unique in 
meaning. Hence, in the very act of denying the independence of 
partial meanings, we are, in the assertion of a complex-vi\Yo\&ciz.ss, 
asserting the reality of that very independence. 

Thus we conclude that, however unique an embracing concep- 
tual complexity may be, this very uniqueness is possible only in 
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terms of the logical independence and like uniqueness of the 
component conceptual factors. If, then, for example, our com- 
plex-whole is the concept measure, we may rightly distinguish 
therein meanings that are valid independently of the synthetic 
meaning measure. And now we may see that exactly the same 
mode of argument must apply to the final category. Such a 
category is, indeed, unique ; it brings a perfectly new and illu- 
minating meaning into the world of concepts ; but, if it is to be 
not a sheer indistinguishability but a unity of complexity, it has its 
significant power only as the organizer of meanings that are real 
independently. It is, in other words, no roaring monster-mean- 
ing, going about seeking what it may devour, but a persuasive 
final-causal meaning that recognizes free cooperation and response. 
Hence we must conclude that conceptual organization is, in 
its sphere, exactly of the type found in experience. The organ- 
izing concept, to be sure, introduces new meaning ; it ' creates ' 
a new reality, so to speak ; but it does so only on condition that 
there are factors logically prior that maintain an identity of mean- 
ing even in the midst of the transformations incurred in their 
organization. If our contention is valid, we at once have clear 
ground for affirming the hopefulness of investigations of concep- 
tual meanings even where we admit our ignorance of a final 
category ; nay, we may, perhaps, even find that a criterion is 
discoverable in terms of which we can actually establish with 
certainty the validity of some of our relative or abstract mean- 
ings in the face of a real conceptual ignorance. Without pursuing 
further this last suggestion, it will be sufficient to remark that all 
our certainty with regard to the general and the more specific laws 
of thought, to the principles of numeration, of magnitude meas- 
urement, and so forth, would seem to be gained only in so far as 
we presuppose that certainty is possible with regard to relative 
or abstract concepts. But this position, which, as exact scien- 
tists, and as philosophers who are willing to cultivate partial fields, 1 
we actually do hold, may only be justified when we have won for 
the abstract categories a certain degree of logical independence. 

1 It should be noted with care, that the plea here made for ' partial ' truth is not 
the empiricist's argument that we may have truth in the sheer, disjunct particular. 
All truth is universal ; but not all truth is the universal of universals. 
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Fundamentally, the world of meanings is synthetic, not analytic. 
Indeed, to consider it analytic, is, as Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
shown, a self-contradiction. To be analytic, it must contain at 
least two factors, subject and predicate, the one contained in the 
other. But that the predicate is contained in the subject must 
mean that the subject is a complex idea, that is, a collection of 
attributes of which the predicate is one. This " collection, how- 
ever, — and this is the weak point of the doctrine of analytic judg- 
ments, — must not be any haphazard collection, but a collection 
of compatible or jointly predicable predicates. . . . Now this 
compatibility, since it is presupposed by the analytic judgment, 
cannot itself be analytic." l Mr. Russell goes on to show that 
Leibniz himself, in contradiction to his own doctrine regarding 
the scope of analytic judgment, recognized the truth of the 
ultimately synthetic character of the fundamental meanings. 
"When a truth is necessary," writes Leibniz, 2 "its reason can 
be found by analysis, resolving it into more simple ideas and 
truths, until we come to those which are primary. ... In short, 
there are simple ideas of which no definition can be given ; there 
are also axioms and postulates, in a word, primary principles, 
which cannot be proved, and which indeed have no need of proof." 
Thus we come always at the last to the factual or ' given ' reality 
of a conceptual complexity not further resolvable. The only alter- 
native view is that all conceptual complexity proceeds from pure 
conceptual indistinguishableness, which view condemns itself. 

Our conclusion, then, is that whatever new illumination the 
final category may bring, however it may reinterpret for us our 
world, it will never be a complete alteration of meanings. This 
at once makes it clear that there may be meanings which we now 
possess that are true, finally and irreversibly, notwithstanding 
our ignorance of the precise character of the all-organizing cate- 
gory. The logic of our fundamental concepts is thus no idle 
chase of shadows that are not even so much as shadows. Logic 
holds the real possibility of finding real truth, even though this 
truth be abstract or partial. H. A. Overstreet. 

University of California. 

1 Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 18. 

2 Monadology, §§ S3, 35- (Quoted by Russell, ibid., p. 19.) 



